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Notes. 


*‘BERROW’S WORCESTER JOURNAL.’ 


THis paper has always appeared once a week, 
and to its present-day title the following 
assertions are added: ‘“‘ Established 1690. 
The Oldest Newspaper in Great Britain. 
Largest and leading county paper.” 

Up to the year 1836, no claim of this kind 
was attached to the title of Berrow’s Wor- 
cester Journal, but to its issue for 22 Sept., 
1836, which professed to be “No. 6982,” 
the statement was added “ Established 
1709.” This claim was continued up to 
and inclusive of ‘No. 8909,” published on 
26 July, 1873. 

But in the following week’s issue, ‘‘ Nog 
9381,” for 2 Aug., 1873, the claim was 
altered to “‘ Established 1690.” No expla- 
nation was given either of this alteration, 
or of the cause of the jump of 471 numbers 
in one week. 





Finally, to the title of its issue for 24 Jan., 
1885, professing to be ** No. 9980,” the journal 
added the second claim: ‘‘ The Oldest News- 
paper in Great Britain”’; the third claim, 
with which I am not concerned, being added 
later. 

A simple calculation, will convince any one 
that the numeration is, and has always been, 
incorrect, from the year 1836 downwards. 
If No. 6982 appeared in 1836, the paper 
must have commenced in 1722. And if the 
paper’s present-day numeration is more 
accurate, it must have commenced in 1693. 

In Jan., 1890, Berrow’s Worcester Journal 
seems to have celebrated a sort of bicen- 
tenary, and reprinted its articles on the 
subject as a pamphlet (illustrated), with the 
title of ‘ The Oldest English Newspaper.’ 

From this pamphlet it appears that a 
passage in the book of one Worcester his- 
torian, Valentine Green, has been the cause 
of all these errors. 

Valentine Green was born on 16 Oct., 1739. 
He was by profession an engraver, and was 
25 years old when the first edition of his 
work appeared in 1764, with its then title of 
“A Survey of the City of Worcester.’ In 
this he says :— 

“From the best information it is conjectured 
that a public paper was established in Worcester 
as early as the commencement of the Revolution. 
....-That Worcester was among the earliest, if 
not the first of the provincial cities that opened 
this important and ready channel of communica- 
tion of foreign and domestic intelligence is clearly 
ascertained. 

“Tt will be seen in the next section that the 
magistracy of this City very early pledged them- 
selves, in their corporate capacity, to favour and 
support the public measures taken to rid the 
nation of a tyranny that had been found inimical 
to its liberty and happiness. This was, doubtless, 
the period that gave birth to the weekly Worcester 
paper. It is uncertain, however, in what order 
of succession those publications were first issued, 
whether monthly, weekly, or what day of the 
month or week, or in what form, folio, quarto, or 
otherwise ; but in June, 1709, they assumed a 
regular and orderly appearance in a small folio, 
containing six pages, which formed a weekly 
number, published every Friday, and were printed 
by Stephen Bryan, under the title of the Worcester 
Postman.” 

Dr. Nash’s two immense volumes con- 
stitute the authoritative history of Worcester. 
He quotes Green ; but severely disregards all 
his assertions about the Worcester paper. 
In 1903 the Rev. J. R. Burton published the 
second volume of his valuable ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of Worcestershire,’ and on p. 5 
says :— 

“* In 1662, an Act restricted printing to London 
York, Oxford, and Cambridge; it was renewed 
again in 1679 and 1685, and finally expired in 
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1695. Before this latter year, then, it was 
impossible for a book to be printed in Worcester 
except surreptitiously, and after Oswen (a six- 
teenth-century printer) nothing has certainly 
been produced there until 1708.” 

The (quinquennial) Act in question was 
13 and 14 Car. II. c. 33. It can be seen in 
‘The Statutes at Large.’ It, however, was 
not renewed in 1678, owing to Titus Oates’s 
plot. But it was in full force again from 
1680 to 1695. Nothing, therefore, was 
printed openly in Worcester before the year 
1695, and nothing is known to have been 
printed surreptitiously even when the Act 
was not in force. J. B. WILttams. 


(To be continued.) 





THE GOVERNOR OF MALTA 
‘MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY’: 
SIR THOMAS MAITLAND. 


In his Introduction to ‘Mr. Midshipman 
Easy ’ in the “‘ Illustrated Standard Novels ” 
Series published by Messrs. Macmillan, Mr. 
David Hannay says :— 

“The Governor who rejoiced in Jack’s stories 
may be named with confidence as Sir Alexander 
Ball, whom Marryat may have known, and must 
at least have.heard of, when he was in the 
Mediterranean with Dundonald in the Impérieuse.”’ 

I propose to show that this Governor of 
Malta was not Sir Alexander Ball, but Sir 
Thomas Maitland. 

1. The Governor was much amused at the 
triangular method of fighting a duel, with 
three parties engaged at the same time, 
which was adopted by the Midshipman at 
the suggestion of Mr. Tallboys, the gunner. 
Capt. Wilson says to his First Lieutenant : 
‘*T dine at the Governor’s to-day ; how he 
will laugh when I tell him of this new way 
of fighting a duel!’ To which Mr. Saw- 
bridge replies: ‘‘ Yes, sir, it is just the 
thing that will tickle old Tom ”’ (chap. xviii.). 

2. The Governor is addressed and spoken 
of as “‘ Sir Thomas” (chaps. xxii., xxviii., 
xli,)- 

3. But what seems conclusive is the remark 
made by Jack when the Governor takes 
very decisive steps to ensure that Jack’s 
friend and fellow-midshipman, Gascoigne, 
shall not fight a duel with the Spanish 
‘“‘ blackguard,” Don Silvio, and to summon 
both nidshipmen to appear before him. 
An, aide-de-camp with ‘‘a corporal and a 
file of men” is sent to see that this latter 


IN 


order is duly executed. 


““*This is confounded tyranny....Well may 
they call him King Tom.’ 


‘Yes,’ replies the 


A.D.C., ‘and he governs here in rey absoluto—so- 
come along.’ ”’ 

Now it is known that Maitland’s nickname 
among his officers, civil and military, was 
“King Tom ” or “‘ Old King Tom.” 

In addition to the argument from names, 
the character of the Governor of Malta, as 
depicted in the novel, is exactly that of Sir 
Thomas Maitland, who was noted for his 
eccentricities and arbitrary conduct. Sir 
Charles Napier, who had served under him 
for six years, describes him as “ a rough old 
despot.”” He had, too, a sort of grim 
humour, and was fond of a joke. more 
especially a practical joke. He took strong 
fancies and antipathies—was a good friend 
and a good hater. In the book Jack, as 
soon as he had given him an account of the 
grotesque duel, at which he “ had laughed 
....till he held his sides,’’ became a first 
favourite, and afterwards, whenever Mr. 
Midshipman Easy had been through any 
other extraordinary adventure or was con- 
templating some fresh escapade, he used to 
say to himself, “‘I’ve a famous good yarn 
for the Governor,” or “‘ It would be a good 
joke to tell the Governor.’ So did Capt. 
Sawbridge console himself on one of these: 
occasions for stifling his instinct to assert 
discipline and spoil sport with the reflec- 
tion: ‘‘There’ll be another yarn for the 
Governor, or I’m mistaken.” But with all 
his faults Maitland was a man of sound judg- 
ment and prompt action, and he had a kind 
heart. He gave Mr. Midshipman Easy— 
whom he invited to make a home of Govern- 
ment House while he was detained at Malta 
—very good advice, and helped to prevent 
him from spoiling his career. 

Like his predecessor Sir Alexander Ball, 
Sir Thomas Maitland died in office at Malta, 
so that the following incident proves nothing 
either way. The Governor promises to pay 
Jack a visit at his house “if ever I come to 
England again.’’ On which the author com- 
ments: ‘But Sir Thomas never did go 
back to England, and this was t eir final 
adieu.”’ 

It is, of course, chronologically inaccurate 
to make Maitland Governor of Malta during 
the period in which the Midshipman was 
serving in the Mediterranean, when England 
was at war with Spain as well as with France. 
Peace had been concluded with Spain in 
1809, Maitland came to Malta from Ceylon, 
where he had been for six years Governor, 
in 1812 or early in 1813, and died there in 
1824. But, as Mr. Hannay himself points 
out in his Introduction to ‘ Newton Forster,’ 








Marryat ‘cared as little as Lever for mere 
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dates,”’ and ‘‘ such details, though they may 
trouble the pedantry of our time, were 
despised by our bolder fathers.” There was 
the probability that Marryat had met Mait- 
land as well as Sir Alexander Ball, for he 
returned in 1813 to the Mediterranean 
station, where he had already served in 
1806 and 1811-12. Maitland left Ceylon 
on 15 March, 1812. 

Anyway, there is strong evidence that he 
was Midshipman Easy’s patron. There is 
none that this was Sir Alexander Ball. 

Penry Lewis. 





JOHN WEBSTER A CONTRIBUTOR 
TO SIR THOMAS OVERBURY’S 
‘ CHARACTERS.’ 


(See ante, p. 3.) 


THESE are only the passages in which 
parallelism of phrase cannot be denied ; 
many are the instances when distinct, though 
remote, similarity may be detected. Some 
of the Characters seem to be copied or 
enlarged from certain dramatis persone in 
‘The White Devil’ or ‘Duchess of Malfi’ 
(the ‘Distaster of the Time’ from Flamineo 
and Bosola, or the ‘ Vainglorious Coward in 
Command’ from Malatesti) ; while the per- 
sons of Leonora and Ariosto in ‘ The Devil’s 
Law Case’ were but the dramatic versions 
of the ‘ Vertuous Widdow ’ and the ‘ Rever- 
end Judge ’ in the 1615 book. 

Webster’s authorship is not to be deduced 
solely from such parallelism, but every one 
of these Characters is found to be exactly 
achieved in the dramatist’s peculiar manner ; 
on the other hand, some passages in his 
dramas might have been lengthened into 
similar essays, as, for instance, Francesco’s 
description of a cunning intruder into favour 
(‘W.D.,’ III. iii.) Bosola’s account of a 
politician (‘D.M.,’ III. ii.), or Appius 
Claudius’s exposure of the knavish scrivener 
(‘ App.,’ ITI. ii.) Does not the following 
passage own the true Websterian ring ?— 

“With one suitor she shootes out another, as 
Boies doe Pellets in elderne Gunnes.* She com- 
mends to them a single life, as Horse-cours: rs doe 
their Jades, to put them away.’ —‘ An Ordinary 
Widdow.’ 

And the conclusion of the ‘ Fair and Happy 
Milkmaid,’ so sweetly praised by Izaak 
Walton, strikes the genuine poetical note 
which Charles Lamb recognized in Webster : 








‘* All her care is, she may dye in the Springtime, 
to have store of flowers stuck upon her winding- 
sheet.’’* 

We have seen that most of the parallel 
passages occur in ‘A Monumental Column ’ 
(written after November, 1612) and ‘ The 
Duchess of Malfi’ (acted before December, 
1614). These two works had already been 
considered as belonging to the same period, 
on account of constant verbal references to 
Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia’; it now seems probable 
that the composition of the ‘ Characters’ 
published in 1615 must have taken place 
very shortly after the production of the 
poem and tragedy. 

That Webster thought of turning the 
results of his observations into Characters 
only after the first appearance of ‘ Overbury’s 
Characters’ (May, 1614) is probable; that 
the last among his essays were written in 
1615, just before being sent to the press, is 
evident from a dir-ct allusion to a book 
published in the same yea-—an allusion 
which brought down on him such a shower 
of abuse that it may have prevented him 
from ever publicly acknowledging the author- 
ship of his Characters. 


Early in 1615 a book by John Stephens of 
Lincoln’s Inn had been published, under the 
title of ‘Satyrical Essays, Characters and 
Others,’ in which a very bitter description of 
‘A Common Player’ was included. The reader 
must be reminded that, three years earlier, 
Thomas Heywood had triumphantly dis- 
posed of the objections raised by Puritanical 

rejudice against the Quality in his ‘Apology 
or Actors’; in 1615, however, the con- 
troversy had been revived with a ‘ Refuta- 
tion of the Apology ’ (by J. G.), and so foul 
was John Stephens’s abuse that it called 
forth a sharp retort from a friend of the 
stage players. So, in the character of 
‘An Excellent Actor’ (meant as a repre- 
sentation of Richard Burbage), the dignity 
of the profession was vindicated by Webster, 
while he made a direct allusion to Stephens 
in the following words :— 

“Therefore the imitating Characterist was 
extreame idle in calling them Rogues. His Muse 
it seemes, with all his loud invocation, could not be 
wak’t to light him a snuffe to read the Statute: 
for I would let his malicious ignorance understand, 
that rogues are not to be imploide as maine orna- 
ments to his Maiesties Revels; but the itch of 
bestriding the Presse, or getting up on this wooden 
Pacolet, hath defil’d more innocent paper, thé 
ever did Laxative physicke: yet is their inven- 





* This simile is borrowed from Marston’s 
‘Malcontent ’ (IV. ii.), a play to which Webster 
may have contributed some passages, and from 
which he took several phrases. 








* The author of the 42 Characters of 1615 was 
well acquainted with Florio’s Montaigne, whose 
influence over Webster was proved at full length 
by Mr. CHARLES CRAWFORD. 
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tion such tyred stuffe, that like Kentish post- 
thorse they cannot go beyond their ordinary 
stage, should you flea them.” 

This downright abuse incensed John 
Stephens so highly that, before the year 
was out, a second impression of his book 
was issued, with an angry ‘ To the Reader’ 
aimed at his detractor, in addition to which 
a friend of Stephens’s, J. Cocke, wrote a long 
epistle in prose and verse, intended to 
expose the meanness of the actors’ friend. 
‘Cocke availed himself of this opportunity 
to claim the authorship of three of the 
Characters printed in the same volume 
with those of that wnknown botcher.* 
Stephens, truth to say, asserted that he 
had meant no insult to the London com- 
panies, but that his description dealt solely 
with strolling players. Whatever his ad- 
versary may have thought of this explana- 
tion, he seems to have chosen promptly to 
pretermit the controversy, as the offensive 
lines were deleted{ from the ensuing edition 
of the ‘ Characters,’ the penultimate essay 
(‘A Purveyor of Tobacco’) at the same 
time being omitted, never to be reprinted 
in the many subsequent editions of the 
collection. 

By identifying Stephens’s adversary with 
John Webster, we can partly account for 
the bitterness of Henry Fitzgeffrey’s attack 
on Webster in his ‘ Notes from Blackfriars ’ 
{1617—not 1620, as Dyce printed it), for 
anong the commendatory verses con- 
tributed by the satirist’s friends some are 
signed John Stephens; so the invidious 
feelings of this set of barristers against the 
“stage - players’ champion had not subsided 
two years after the offence, and we may 
consider ‘The Devil’s Law-Case,’ in which 
the foul proceedings of Contilupo and 
‘Sanitonella are exposed and branded, as 
the dramatist’s final retort on his enemies. 

BX A. F. BourGeEors. 





aioe Unusquisque turpis et inscius et ventosus,”’ 
says Stephens, “* malevole ac rudis sue calumniz 
fretus, alieni nominis ruina....my poor detractor, 
who is like the slow-worm, venomous but blind.”’ 
Cocke calls his adversary ‘‘ an obscure vagrant,” 
and adds :— 

-all was penn’d 

Them to protect from shame, who thee defend 

From want, 
an allusion to the author’s connexion with the 
stage. 


t+ Prof. Morley, in his ‘ hance Writing in 
the Seventeenth Century ’ (London, 1891), men- 
tioned that Stephens was probably attacked by 
an unknown adversary, but failed to detect the 
allusion to the sixth edition of the ‘ Characters,’ 
.and did not notice the deletion of the offensive 
_paragraph and of the ‘ Purveyor of Tobacco.’ 
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ANNE Bronté. (See 8 S. xii. 403, 471; 
9 S. ii. 151.)—I am led to return to these 
somewhat ancient references of my own 
(the second excepted) through happening 
on the following in Mr. Clement Shorter’s 
recent fascinating volume ‘The Brontés 
and their Circle ’ (p. 188) :— 
“The tomb at Scarborough bears the following 
inscription :— 
Here Lie the Remains of 
Anne Bronté, 
Daughter of the Rev. P. Bronté, 
Incumbent of Haworth, Yorkshire. 
She Died, Aged 28, May 2-, 1849. 
The inscription on the stone is incorrect. Anne 
Bronté died, aged twenty-nine, May 28th, 1849.”’ 
There are two inaccuracies here: the lines 
of the inscription are wrongly divided, 
and the 8 is omitted in “May 2-.” In- 
significant errors of transcription they may 
be, but call for correction all the same. 
In September, 1897, I copied the inscription, 
and inserted it in the article at the first 
reference thus :— 
Here 
Lie the Remains of 
Anne Bronté 
Daughter of the 
Rev. P. Bronté, 
Incumbent of Haworth, Yorkshire. 
She died, aged 28, 
May 28th, 1849. 
Mr. Shorter’s transcription is either first or 
second hand: if the former, I am at a loss 
to account for the double misreading ; if the 
latter, ‘‘ verify transcriptions” is as valuable 
as ‘‘ verify quotations.” 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 
‘SANDWICH SPOILS” IN 1457.—Hall’s 
‘Chronicle’ records an incident in the 
history of this ancient port in the above 
year, when Sir Piers Bressy, a great ruler 
in Normandy and a lusty captain, was 
coasting along the Kentish shore on mischief 
bent. Having received information from 
his spies that Sandwich was neither peopled 
nor fortified, and that its chief rulers had 
departed on account of a “ pestilenciale 
plague,” he landed his troops, occupied the 
town and port, and secured some booty, 
but had to withdraw before night set in. 
According to our chronicler, the enemy did 
not get much for his trouble, although 
** French authors make of a little much.” 
One of these writers, I find, was the 
author of the Chronicle of Charles VII. of 
France, a book often attributed to Alain 
Chartier, under whose name it is entered in 
the British Museum Catalogue. The day’s 
proceedings are described with some detail, 
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but under the wrong year—1458. The 
event happened on 28 Aug., on a Sunday, 
which agrees with the correct year—1457. 
According to the French chronicler, his 
countrymen landed ‘“‘ & deux lieues”’ from 
Sandwich, ‘‘et cheminérent iusques & un 
bouleuert remparé nouuellement, duquel les 
fossez estoient plain d’eaue.”” This new 
bulwark of brick to be built at Fishers’ 
gate”? in 1457 is mentioned in Boys’s 
‘History of Sandwich’ (Canterbury, 1792), 
p. 674. L. L. K. 


‘THE CHRONICLE OF THE Ktncs or ENa- 
LAND.’—This parody in its various forms was 
before the public for over acentury. ‘To- 
wards its bibliography I contribute a few 
examples from what was part of William 
Hone’s collection of parodies :— 

The Chronicle of the Kings of England from 
William the Norman to the Death of George III., 
&c. 1821.— Fairburn’s re-issue with chart chro- 
nology of the reign of George IIT. 

The Chronicle of the Kingdom of the Cassiter- 
ides, under the Reign of the House of Lunen. A 


fragment translated from an ancient manu- 
script. 1783. 
The New Book of Chronicles; delineating 


in excentrical sketches of the Times a variety of 
modern Characters of the Great: and Small Vulgar 
London. (1789 ?) 

The Chronicle of Abomilech, King of the 
Isles. Translated from a_ Latin Manuscript 
written in the year 1220 by William of Salisbury. 
London, 1820. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


SHROVETIDE THROWING AT THE CocKk.— 
Cockfighting and shooting at the cock are 
forms of (so-called) English sport of great 
antiquity, but the custom so long practised 
in the old grammar schools of allowing the 
boys to throw sticks at a live cock on Shrove 
Tuesday is of comparatively more recent 
origin. We find no evidence that such a 
custom obtained in the pre-Reformation 
schools, if we except the statement made by 
Hone (‘ Every Day Book,’ i. 126) that the 
scholars of Ramena in 1355 presented a 
petition to the schoolmaster for a cock he 
owed them upon Shrove Tuesday “ to throw 
sticks at.” As he gives no authority for 
this, and does not even say where Ramena 
is situated, it cannot be accepted as proof. 

Sir Thomas Moore, writing in the sixteenth 
century, speaks with pride of the skill 
which, as a schoolboy, he had “in casting 
a cok-stele.” The word “stele” is to-day 
used in Lancashire for the handle of a house- 
hold brush. 

By the foundation charter of the Man- 
chester Grammar School, dated 1 April, 
16 Hen. VIII. (1525), it is provided that the 





** scollers shall use no Cokke feghts ne other 
unlawful gammes and rydynge about tor 
Victours,” and that neither the master nor 
usher shall receive any money “as cokke 
peny, victor peny, potacion peny.” 

Notwithstanding this, the payment of 
cock-penny was not abolished there until 
1867. Cock-fighting was no doubt given 
up, and throwing at cocks took its place. 
The cock-penny was paid in probably all 
the old grammar schools until quite a recent 
date. In Lancaster it was given up in 1824, 
a capitation grant being given to the master 
and usher in lieu thereof. ; 

In some schools in the seventeenth century,. 
instead of throwing with sticks, the use of 
the bow and arrow was introduced. I am 
able to give two instances of this. 

James Clegg, a Nonconformist minister 

and Doctor of Medicine, in his Diary records 
that, whilst he was at the Rochdale Gram- 
mar School in 1686, on Shrove Tuesday, 
“ye young men of ye upper end of the schook 
were shooting with bows an arrows at a cock, and 
the rest of us made a lane for the arrows to pass. 
through.” 
Being anxious to see the sport, he put his 
head too far forward, and received the 
arrow on his temple; and he adds: “ The 
wound at first was said to be mortal.” 

The Rev. Henry Newcome sent his chil- 
dren to the Manchester Grammar School, 
and in his ‘ Autobiography’ (Chet. Soc., 
xvi. 147, 162), under the date of Tuesday, 
31 Jan., 1665, writes :— 

“The children shot at school for their cocks this 
day, and I was moved with fear about them. 
had cause, for Daniel’s {his son] hat on his head 
was shot through with an arrow ”’ ; 
and again on Shrove Tuesday (13 Feb., 
1666) :— 

“Tt was their shooting day at the cocks. We 
prayed that God would keep our children from 
doing or receiving any hurt.” 

This form of sport died hard. The editor 
of The Gentleman's Magazine in 1753 issued 
a caveat against 
“the wretched custom of throwing or shooting at 
cocks, a custom that initiates the youth into. 
cruelty and vice.” 

It would be interesting to know in what 
schools the “ throwing’ continued longest 
in practice. 

As early as 1430 the public exhibition of 
this description of sport was in ill repute. 
In a poem of this date, ‘ How the Good Wive 
taught hir Doughter’ (E.E. Text Soc., 
xxxii. 40), the mother’s advice is :— 

Go not to wrastelinge, ne to schotinge at cok, 

As it were a strumpet or a gigglelot. 

HENRY FISHWICK. 
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WittramM SypDENHAM, M.D.---Dr. William 
Sydenham, eldest son of Thomas Sydenham, 
M.D. (1624-89), the English Hippocrates, 
was born in London about the year 1659 or 
1660 (the record of his baptism has yet to 
be traced). He was admitted to Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, ‘‘ad secundam men- 
sam,’’ 18 Feb., 1674, “‘ annosque habens 15.” 
He married Henrietta Maria Banister of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, at the parish 
church of St. James, Duke’s Place. Aldgate, 
London, 19 June, 1684, and by her had issue 
eight or ten children, six of whom were bap- 
tized at St. James’s, Piccadilly, January, 
1685/6—October, 1704. She was _ buried 
at St. James’s, Piccadilly, as Mrs. Maria 
Sydenham, 31 Dec., 1741. 

Dr. Sydenham was living in Soho, 1706-9; 
in 1716 he was at Kingston-on-Thames, and 
in 1719-29 at Richmond, Surrey. He died 
10 April, 1738, and was buried seven days 
later at St. James's, Piccadilly. His will, 
as of St. Ann’s, Westminster, dated 12 Sept., 
1731, proved 17 June, 1738, by his son John, 
the widow renouncing, is filed in the P.C.C., 
but not registered. He owned estates at 
Allexton, Leicestershire, and at Yardley 
and Clothall, Herts. 

This note will supplement the brief 
account of him in ‘ D.N.B.,’ Iv. 250. 

DANIEL HIPWELL. 
84, St. John’s Wood Terrace, N.W. 


FENIMORE COOPER: A COINCIDENCE. 
Mr. J. A. Jacoss of Sandwich sends me 
the following :— 

“I find among the Wingham registers, circa 
750, Fennimore Cooper. I have been wondering 
if the above was a coincidence, or if the American 
novelist was a connexion.” 

The late Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore informed 
me that Fenimore Cooper derived the name 
from his mother, a daughter of Richard 
Fenimore of Burlington County, New Jersey, 
and that a family of Fennimores were 
settled at Christchurch, Philadelphia, as 
early as 1749. R. J. FynMore. 

Sandgate. 





VANISHING City LANDMARKS: RECTORY 
House or St. MicHarEL, CORNHILL. (See 
11 S. vil. 247 ; viii. 446. )}—The following from 
The City Press of 13 June will be read with 
interest :— 

“* There has been some delay in the rebuilding 
of the Rectory House of St. Michael, Cornhill, by 
reason of the dispute in the building trade. The 
new structure, like its predecessor, will be of red 
brick, with stone facings, and it is now about half- 
completed. Meanwhile, a temporary iron building 
in the graveyard is used as the Vestry Room...... The 
tenants of the old Rectory House—Messrs. Parker, 











Garrett & Co., solicitors ...... have arranged to 
take a lease of the main portion of the new Rectory 
House as soon as it is completed, and in this 
connection it may be of interest to state that they 
entered into occupation of the old Rectory House 
in September, 1863. That building was erected 
soon after the Great Fire of London. Its successor, 
while covering the same quantity of ground, will be 
one storey higher, and altogether more adapted to 
modern requirements. As before, provision will be 
made on the ground floor for a Vestry Room for the 
parish of St. Michael, Cornhill, which will also be 
used for the Cornhill Wardmotes.” 

Many must regret the disappearance of this 
picturesque old Rectory. 

CrEecit. CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzum Club. 


IDENTIFICATION OF LINES QUOTED IN 
JONSON’S ‘ POETASTER.’ — Amongst other 
passages in Jonson’s ‘ Poetaster’ ridiculing 
the bombastic drama of his day, there occurs 
the following :— 

Tucca. Now, thunder, sirrah, you the rumbling 
player. 

2nd Pyrgus. Ay, but somebody must cry 
** Murder,” then, in a small voice. 

Tucca. Your fellow-sharer there shall do ’t ; 
cry, sirrah, cry. 

1 Pyr. Murder, murder. 

2 Pyr. Who calls out murder ? lady, was it you? 

Histrio. O admirable good, I protest. 

* Poetaster,’ III. i. 

It seems to have been generally assumed 
that: Jonson is here parodying the famous 
scene of the murder of Horatio in ‘ The 
Spanish Tragedy.’ 

Prof. Boas (‘Thomas Kyd,’ p. 400) and 
Prof. Penniman (‘ Poetaster,’ Belles-Lettres 
edition, p. 225) both state that the passage 
is aimed at Kyd’s play. The assumption is 
not unnatural, seeing that the lines of the 
player’s speech immediately following are 
borrowed from an earlier scene of ‘The 
Spanish Tragedy.’ Kyd’s Bel-imperia does, 
indeed, cry ‘‘ Murder, murder”; but her 
ery is followed by the entrance of Hieronimo 
with the famous speech, ‘‘ What out-cries 
pluck me from my naked bed....Who calls 
Hieronimo ?” &c. 

It is not Kyd, but Chapman, who is the 
subject of Jonson’s ridicule. The lines are 
from ‘The Blinde Begger of Alexandria.’ 
Count Hermes murders Doricles, and 
Aspasia exclaims : 
Go, wretched villain, hide thy hated head, 
Where never heaven’s light may shine on thee, 
Who ’s there, Come forth, for here is murder done, 
Murder, murder of good prince Doricles. 

[Enter Furibates.] 
Who calls out murther, Lady was it you ? 
* Chapman’s Dram. Works,’ Pearson, i. 40. 
H. DuGDALE SyKEs. 





Enfield. 
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Royat LApirs AS COLONELS-IN-CHIEF.— 
The Daily Telegraph of the 23rd of June 
calls attention to this new precedent :— 

_ “No feature of the list of honours on the King’s 
birthday, celebrated this year June 22nd, is of 
greater interest than that of the appointment of 
the Queen, Queen Alexandra, the Princess_Royal, 
and Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, to Colonel- 
cies-in-Chief of British regiments. It is, of course, 
no new thing for the name of a Royal lady to be 
associated with that of a famous regiment, as in the 
case of the Yorkshires, who have long had the 
privilege of calling themselves ‘ Alexandra Princess 
of Wales’s Own,’ and the Army List will give some 
other instances of the same kind. But to be 
gazetted as Colonel-in-Chief is a most notable in- 
novation in this country, and may be taken as 
showing a recognition of the greater concern that 
women are manifesting in the service of the 


C : ” 
country. A. N. Q. 


“THE WEAKEST GOES TO THE WALL.” —I 
lately heard an explanation of the origin of 
this proverb which is new to me. In former 
days there were no seats in churches, but 
several of them had (and have) stone 
benches running along the walls. It is 
averred that these were intended for the use 
of such people as were too weak or infirm to 
stand during the whole service. 

E. L. H. Trew. 

[This explanation seems an instance of mis- 
placed ingenuity, for it does not fit in with the 
actual use of the phrase, which implies the very 
contrary of protection or consideration.] 


A MIsQuoTATION IN THACKERAY : COLMAN, 
GOLDSMITH, AND GRAy.—Thackeray in his 
*‘ English Humourists,’ p. 243, 1.40, Wheeler’s 
Clarendon Press Edition, refers to Gold- 
smith’s “compassion for another’s woe” 
as a quotation from Colman’s ‘ Random 
Records.’ Mr. Wheeler in his note states 
that he cannot find this quotation from the 
younger Colman. The only German anno- 
tated edition (teste Mr. Wheeler), by Prof. 
Regel (Halle, 1885), suggests that Colman 
was recollecting (but not remembering) ‘ The 
Deserted Village,’ Il. 371-2 :— 

The good old sire, the first prepared to go 

To new-found worlds, and wept for others’ woe. 

Prof. Phelps of Yale, in his edition pub- 
lished in 1900, affords us no clue. 

I venture to suggest that ‘‘ compassion for 
another’s woe”’ comes from Gray’s 

The tender for another’s pain, 

Th’ unfeeling for his own. 
Lord Morley well put it that English 
pessimism was beginning to appear in 
English literature in Gray’s work. With 
all respect, I should suggest reappear, 
English sepulchral or ghastly wit being 





typical of English humour. Gray, anyhow, 
produced his lines in 1747, and Goldsmith 
about 1769 or 1770, I think. 

Perth, W.A. CrcIL OWEN. 





Oueries. 


WeE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


JupirH CowpER: Mrs. Mapan. (See 
10 S. ix. 323.)—In his excellent study of 
‘Dodsley’s Famous Collection of Poetry’ 
Mr. W. P. CourtNEy devoted one entire 
article to Judith Cowper (later Mrs. Madan), 
accumulating much more information there 
than I have been able to find elsewhere. Will 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who can come at 
books now inaccessible to me kindly en- 
lighten me on three points ? 

Mr. Courtney averred (p. 324) that the 
poem ‘ Abelard to Eloisa ’ had been assigned 
both to Judith Cowper and to William 
Pattison, and quoted a similar assertion 
from Fawkes and Woty. But are there not 
two different poems under the same title ? 
I have not the various books mentioned by 
Mr. CourtNEY; but I have an anonymous 
octavo, ‘ Abelard to Eloisa,’ published by 
T. Warner in 1725, and I have Pattison’s 
poems (H. Curll, 1728, octavo), with an 
‘Abelard to Eloisa’ on pp. 67-77; and 
these two poems, while they naturally have 
much of substance in common, are separate 
and distinct productions. 

Twice, in his letters to Judith, Pope refers 
to her portrait: 18 Oct., 1722, he wrote of 
“ |...verses....which....I made so long 
ago as the day you sat for your picture” ; 
and in an undated letter :— 

“He [Pope] has been so mad with the idea of 

her [Judith], as to steal her picture, and passes 
whole days in sitting before it,” &c. 
The picture, one may assume, was a minia- 
ture. Is this or any other portrait of Judith 
Cowper known to be still in existence ? 
Mr. Arthur E. Popham of the Department 
of Prints and Drawings tells me the British 
Museum has no portrait of her, and that 
he can find no reference to any. It seems 
probable, then, that none was ever pub- 
lished, and that if any likeness now exists 
it is a privately owned picture. George 
Paston in her ‘ Mr. Pope ’ (1909, pp. 275-90) 
offers some further contributions concerning 
Judith from privately owned papers to 
which she had access (at Rousham), but 
makes no allusion to a portrait. 
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T have a folio MS. copy of verses beginning : 
O Pope, by what commanding, wond’rous Art ? 
all in laud of Pope, and signed ‘‘ Judith 
Cowper | 1720." ‘There are three pages of 
the poem—an even ninety lines. The hand- 
writing is certainly old, and it is possible 
that the MS. is an autograph. Are these 
lines the same as the ‘To Mr. Pope, written 
in his works, 1720,’ said by Mr. CourtNEY 
to occur on f. 149 of B.M. Additional MS. 
28,101 ? Have the verses ever been printed ? 
They are not great poetry ; but, written by 
a young lady, 18 and beautiful, they warrant 
the great poet in exerting himself to turn 
pretty compliments for the authoress, far 
more than does the passage usually quoted 
from her * Progress of Poetry.’ 

R. H. Grirrita. 
The University of Texas. 


Witt1aM Bett Scorr.—I should be 
grateful for bibliographical information as 
to this poet’s work. 

To what beliefs do the following lines in 
‘The Witch’s Ballad’ refer ?— 

I call’d his name, I call’d aloud, 

Alas! I called on him aloud ; 
And then he filled his hand with stour, 
And threw it towards me in the air; 
My mouse flew out, I lost my pow’r! 


F. H. 


MEDALLIC LEGENDS.—I should be grateful 
for the sources (chapter and verse) of any 
of the following medallic legends. I know 
on what pieces they occur, and some are 
found in the Emblem Books. 

1. Aspice et aspiciar. 

2. Auspiciis jam plura tuis. 

3. Absentis luce refulgent. 

4. Ad spem spes addita. 

5. Arte atque metallo. 

6. Agiles si postulet usus. 

7. Amor meus pondus meum, 

8. Amputat ut prosit. 

9. Ad nutum educit in auras. 

19. Armis nunc tota. 

11. Aiquatis ibunt rostris. 

12. Afflictos docet viam suam. 

3. A navibus salus. 

14. A necessitate libertas. 

15. Ambitiosa superbia. 

16. A minimis quoque timendum. 

17. Alius peccat, alius plectitur. 

18. Cui pater eternas post secula tradat habenas. 
19. Cuique regas orbem cum seniore senex. 
20. Coelum non solum. 

21. Coelestes sequitur motus. 

22. Concors vera fides. 
3. Colligo ut spargam. 

24. Curat majus et minus. 
25. Coeli benedictio ditat. 
26. Cum sole et astris. 
SteuTH-Howunp. 


(To be continued.) 





Otp Ertonrans.—I shall be grateful for 
information regarding any of the following : 

(1) Carlyon, Thomas, admitted 2 June, 
1764, left 1766. (2) Cartwright, William, 
admitted 18 June, 1764, left 1768. (3) 
Cary (? Carey), Charles, admitted 20 May, 
1758, left 1766. (4) Chaloner, William, 
admitted 14 May, 1755, left 1762. (5) 
Chambers, John, admitted 11 Jan., 1760, 
left 1761. (6) Chambers, Thomas, admitted 
7 Oct., 1758, left 1761. (7) Chartres, John, 
admitted 20 Jan., 1762, left 1763. (8) Che- 
shyre, Charles Cesar Cholmondeley, ad- 
mitted 3 May, 1765, left 1773. (9) Che- 
shyre, John, admitted 6 Sept., 1760, left 
1769. (10) Chichester, John, admitted 27 
Jan., 1764, left 1769. (11) Churchill, 
Joshua, admitted 17 Sept., 1763, left 1768. 
(12) Churchill, William, of Dorset, admitted 
25 June, 1756, left 1762. R. A. A.-L. 


Recent Work oF Fiction SOUGHT. — 
Can any reader tell me the title and author 
of a work of fiction in which some of the 
chief characters were a giant, a dwarf, and 
an Irishman, and a prominent incident in 
the story was an exciting escape from a 
prison (or fort ?), in which the above- 
mentioned men took part, having drugged 
the guard ? 

The book was in existence fifteen years 
ago, and possibly still earlier, and was 
illustrated. I shall be very grateful for any 
help in finding this book. 

F. PApmcyon. 

55, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, S.E. 


Portrait or Drypen. — In Brayley’s 
‘Surrey ’ it is stated that among the pic- 
tures at West Horsley Place was a portrait 
of John Dryden, described as ‘‘a Head, in 
an oval, with a large wig, surrounded by 
several mottoes from the Latin poets.... 
at the bottom on a scroll Par omnibus unus.”’ 
Is the whereabouts of this picture known ? 

P. D. M. 


**GALLEON’”’ IN ENGLISH VERSE.—This 
word seems to be generally pronounced in 
English verse as ‘ gdlleon’’—a disyllable, 
with accent on the first. Thus Tenny- 
son :— 

Ship after ship the whole night long 
Their high-built galleors came ; 


and Mr. John Masefield :— 

Stately Spanish galleons coming from tke Isthmus. 
The present writer, however, remembers 

that James Anthony Froude used to pro- 

nounce it as if written “ gallodn.”” Does 

this latter pronunciation occur anywhere in 

English verse ? L. M. H. 
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MERCHANT ADVENTURERS: Muscovy Com- 
PANY.—Can any of your readers tell me 
where to find an account of the Company 
of Merchant Adventurers and the Muscovy 
Company of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ? I should like especially to find 
some lists of names of members. R. M. 

[Several works on the general history of the 
Muscovy Company were named at 10 S. vi. 252.] 


FinrpirEv.—At the French Revolution a 
Madame Fildieu with two sons and two 
daughters. fled from France and landed in 
Devonshire. The family in England would 
be very glad to obtain any information 
possible as to the origin and history of the 
Fildieu family. Replies may be sent direct’ 

(Mrs.) Firprevu SARGENT. 

32, Annandale Road, Chiswick, W. 


WALL-PAPeRS.—Can any one refer me 
to any sources of information concerning 
the first designers of wall-papers in France 
and England, and also concerning the 
firms who first produced them? Is it 
known whether any of the earliest French 
designs are preserved ? If so, where may 
they be seen ? HYLLARA. 


“THERE ’S SOME WATER WHERE THE 
STAGS DROWN.’’—A friend of mine recently 
quoted this proverb with the meaning 
“There is no smoke without fire.’ She 
has been familiar with it since her early 
childhood, which was spent under South 
Yorkshire and Hampshire influences. I 
desire to know whether the proverb is 
generally known. 

If only local, is it current in the neighbour- 
hood of the New Forest, or in the district 
round Wakefield, which was once a wood- 
land forming part of Robin Hood’s country ? 

M. P. 


Fortk-LorE QvuERIES. — 1. Robins.—A 
countrywoman tells me that robins have a 
bad name in this neighbourhood (Bucking- 
hamshire). People believe that the young 
ones, when ready to fly, peck the mother- 
bird’s eyes out. Is this belief generally 
known? and if so, what traditional 
foundation for it is there ? 

2. Swallows.—I was told not long ago by 
a farmer’s daughter that, if a swallow’s nest 
on a farm be taken, and the young destroyed, 
the cows on the farm will give no milk—or 
yield blood instead of milk. She related an 
instance of this in her own home. Can 
any reader tell me of other—recent—cases 
of belief in this superstition ? 

PEREGRINUS. 





AUTHOR WANTED. — Who was the author 


fe) 

“*Civil Polity : a Treatise concerning the Nature 
of Government, wherein the Reasons of that Great 
Diversity to be observed in the Customs, Manners, 
and Usages of Nations are Historically Explained : 
and Remarks made upon the Changes in our 
English Constitution ; and the differing Measures 
of our several Kings” (London, 1703)? 

Davip SALMON. 


Swansea. 


ALEXANDER INNES, D.D., was Preacher 
Assistant at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
and published in 1728 ‘ An Enquiry into the 
Original of Moral Virtue. He was asso- 
ciated with George Psalmanazar, and it is 
stated that he was ‘“‘ Chaplain to a British 
Regiment in the pay ot the Dutch, and 
stationed at Sluys.”” Who was he ? 

A. N. I. 


A FouRTEENTH-CENTURY SEAL.—The seal 
of Thomas Jekes, clerk, of Surrey, 1362, 
shows ashield with a cross paty accompanied 
by five roses. The legend is [DAT CRUCE 
CRJUX BINA CRISTUM ROSA VULNERA QUINA. 
The letters in brackets are broken away. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ explain the 
legend and indicate its origin ? 

Donatp L. GALBREATH. 

Montreux. 


FreDERIC CHAPMAN. — He was _ the 
founder of The Fortnightly Review, and is 
said to have been born in Cock Street, 
Hitchin, in a house reputed to have belonged 
to his collateral ancestor, George Chapman 
the poet. 

Where can I obtain further particulars 
concerning him ? W. B. GERISH. 

[Frederic Chapman died 1 March, 1895. There 
are accounts of him in the First Supplement to 
the ‘D.N.B.’ and in Boase’s ‘Modern English 
Biography,’ Supplement, Vol. I. Both give the 
place of his birth as Cork Street, Hitchin.] 


THE Famity OF CHILDE OR CHILD.—A 
reference was made to a William Child of 
Blockley, Worcestershire, in the interesting 
letter from Sir Robert Throckmorton (11 §. 
ix. 405). The family of Child seems to have 
settled at Northwick, near Blockley, in 
1320, and continued to reside there, cer- 
tainly till 1679, for in that year Thomas 
Child of Northwick was buried at Blockley. 
About that time they sold the manor, or 
more probably the lease of it, to Sir James 
Rushout, Bart. Can any of your readers 
kindly tell me whether William Child (born 
at Bristol), au eminent doctor of music in 
the reign of Charles II., belonged to the 
Northwick family ? and also what connexion 
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(if any) there was between the Childs of 
Northwick and Mr. Child the London 
banker, who purchased Upton House in 
the parish of Ratley, Warwickshire, in 1757, 
and whose daughter was married at Gretna 
Green to John, tenth Ear! of Westmorland ? 
C. C. 


‘““THE D—D STRAWBERRY.” (See 11 S. 
ix. 293.)—Will Pror. Bensty kindly indi- 
cate where his quotation, ‘‘ The d—d straw- 
berry at the bottom of the glass,” is to be 
found ? 

I have heard it stated that strawberries 
in a “bowl” absorb alcohol. Is this the 
meaning ? Further information on the sub- 
ject would be gratefully received by 

W. RoBerts Crow. 


McJANNET SURNAME. — Can any reader 
suggest the origin of the name McJannet ? 
It has been said that the name originated 
from Maclan, head of the Macdonalds of 
Glencoe, and that after the massacre one 
of the sons settled in Carrick, Ayrshire. 
R. M. Hoaa. 


Irvine, Ayrshire. 





Replies. 


REGISTERS OF 
PROTESTANT DISSENTERS. 
(11 S. ix. 489.) 


THESE are at Somerset House, and are 
described as 

‘* The Non-Parochial Registers of Baptisms, Births, 
Burials or Deaths, and in a few instances of 
Marriages, being the Registers or records kept by 
various bodies and congregations of Nonconformists 
te the general system of registration begun in 
Ove 

These include the Registers kept formerly 
at Dr. Williams’s Library, and dating from 
1742; at the Bunhill Fields burial-ground, 
from 1713; by the Society of Friends, and 
also at some foreign churches in England. 
By the Acts 3 and 4 Vict., cap. 92, and 
21 Vict., cap. 25, extracts from these 
Registers stamped with the seal of the 
General Register Office are accepted as 
evidence in all civil cases. 

In 1841 there was issued an official list 
of these Non-Parochial Registers, arranged 
under counties, and in 1857 there was printed 
a further Report on Non-Parochial Regis- 
ters. Both these publications are now out 
of print, and rarely turn up. They should, 
of course, be reprinted. 





Although Dr. Williams’s 
yielded up its chief Register, there are still 
lodged in Gordon Square (7.e., in that 
library) a large number of MSS. relating to 
Dissenters. These are reported upon in 
the Hist. MSS. Comm. Report, ili. 365-8. 
It is as well to remember that the Friends 
or Quakers, with their usual care and admir- 
able arrangements, had their Registers 
transcribed before yielding them up, with 
the result that at Devonshire House, 
Bishopsgate, E.C., it is possible to refer to 
any name by paying a small fee. I should 
like to make use of this opportunity to 
express an opinion, formed after some 
experience, that of all Dissenting bodies, 
the Friends are more ready to help 
students, and better equipped to do so, 
than any other sect. Nothing could exceed 
the courtesy which is at once extended by 
them to any genuine student. 

The Registers of the Friends, the Inde- 
pendents, and the Baptists are the oldest at 
Somerset House, and these begin at different 
seventeenth-century dates. The Bible Chris- 
tians begin as late as 1817; Lady Hunting- 
don’s Connexion in 1752; the Primitive 
Methodists in 1813; the Wesleyans in 1772. 
Bunhill Fields Register begins in April, 1713, 
although the burial-ground was first used 
in 1665. Looked at from every point of 
view, it has been a benefit to have the Non- 
Parochial Registers lodged in London. They 
were carelessly looked after locally, and 
often strayed from the vestry rooms of 
the chapels into the hands of ministers 
and deacons. Very many are still thus 
astray. 

The Dissenters have had some grievances 
with regard to these Registers. By the 
Stamp Act of 1783, 23 Geo. IIL, c. 71, a 
duty of 3d. was imposed upon every entry 
in the parish registers. The Dissenters were 
encouraged to hope that if their Registers 
were impressed with the Government stamp, 
they would be placed on an equality with 
the Parish Registers. Upon this under- 
standing they consented to share the tax, 
and in 1785, 25 Geo. IIT., c. 75, the Stamp 
Act was extended to all Protestant Dis- 
senters. By a gross breach of faith, the 
privilege granting an official value to the 
Registers was withheld, although the fees 
were taken. Many years later (18 June, 
1838), after a Government inquiry had been 
held, the Commissioners appointed brought 
in a report recommending that about three 
thousand volumes of Non-Parochial Registers 
which they had collected and authenticated 
should be deposited with the Registrar- 


Library has 
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General, and should be made of official value. 
Those recommendations were carried into 
effect 10 Aug., 1840, 3 and 4 Vict., cap. 92. 
Another Comission was appointed later 
(1 Jan., 1857), and the provisions of the Act 
of 1840 (supra) were extended in 1858 to 
265 other Registers which had been collected 
since 1838. 

As to fees, I believe they vary, and there 
have been reasonable complaints. A Con- 
gregational minister wrote to the papers 
a few years ago, stating the difficulty of 
consulting the registers of his own chapel 
lodged at Somerset House without paying 
the full fees. Another Dissenter wrote :— 

‘* For the general search lasting two days they 
charged me a_ guinea, although I made special 
request to the Registrar General that my purpose 
was literary research.” 

It is a pity that all Dissenters have not done 

as the Friends have done, and made copies 

of their Registers before parting with them. 
Bibliography. 

‘Lists of Non-Parochial Registers and Records in 
the custody of the Registrar-General,’ 1841. 

‘Report on Non-Parochial Registers,’ 1857. 
Both these are Blue-books. 

‘Observations on Parish Registers and the 
Marriages of Nonconformists, with the outlines of a 
Bill for establishing a more certain General Register 
of Marriages, Births, and Deaths in each Parish,’ 
London, 1819. 

Sims’s ‘ Manual,’ pp. 365 and onwards, is, 
as always, invaluable, and the same can 
certainly be said of Rye’s ‘ Records and 
Record Searching,’ 2nd ed., 1897. Cox’s 
‘ Parish Registers in England ’ has references, 
and Phillimore’s ‘ How to Write the History 
of a Family, pp. 336-7, has titles of numerous 
Dissenting Registers which have been 
printed. Lyon Turner’s ‘ Original Records 
relating to Nonconformists,’ recently com- 
pleted, is a monumental work of immense 
value from the Indexes alone. Chester 
Waters’s ‘Parish Registers in England,’ 
1887, has much information which I have 
found useful. In The Daily News, 18 and 
25 Dec., 1893, and 2 Jan., 1894, there was a 
correspondence of some importance upon 
Non-Parochial Registers ; and in January, 
1894, the subject was discussed in Parlia- 
ment (see Times reports, 5 Jan., 1894). 

A. L. HumMpHreys. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


1. A vast majority, if not all that now 
exist, are at Somerset House under the 
Registrar-General. There is a full Calendar 
at the office, under counties. 

2. These are not indexed. 





3. One shilling is charged for every con- 
gregation’s books consulted, and 2s. 7d. for 
a certificate of an entry. I have a certifi- 
cate which runs :— 

‘*William the twenty seventh son and _ thirty 
first child of Peter Magee baptized at Whitehaven 
May 30, 1756. The sd. Peter is 86 and his Wife 
50 year old. She is his 8th Wife.”’ 

Surely a good 3s. 7d. worth! 
R. M. Guencross. 

Makshufa, Harefield Road, Uxbridge. 





‘‘ SPEAK TO ME, LorRD Byron “ (11 S. ix. 
388).—The line which L. G. R. asks for will 
be found in a ballad entitled * Devil Byron,’ 
by Ebenezer Elliott. This poem appeared 
on 23 Jan., 1847, in a publication known 
as The People’s Journal, edited by John 
Sanders, and published at The People’s 
Journal Offices, 69, Fleet Street. 

The poem has to do with the Lord Byron, 
father of the poet. In a Foreword of the 
ballad the poet relates the following :— 

‘** T had the facts on which this ballad is founded 
from old Luke Adams, a forgeman, who had 
worked many years, when young, in a small 
charcoal Bloomery near Newstead Abbey; but 
I have not adhered strictly to his narrative. The 
words uttered by the lady (she was quite sane) 
were, ‘Speak to me, my Lord! Do speak to 
me, my Lord!’ uttering which words with pas- 
sionate calmness, she was often seen on horse- 
back, accompanying her Brother in his drives. 
She was pitied, respected, and—must, I add ? 
slandered- Jam not willing to record scandals— 
and to hint at them is to record them; I have 
alluded to them, but not to give them credence. 
The character which Luke Adams gave me of the 
old Lord of Newstead differs from the received 
and accredited one.” 

There is a very lurid illustration to this 
poem by William Harvey. ‘ Devil Byron” 
is riding on what might be the box seat of 
an old-fashioned curricle with four wheels, 
driving two horses, while his sister rides by 
his side with clasped hands, and an imploring 
expression on her face. Evidently a storm 
is raging, and the storm fiend is seen at the 
back with upraised hands, while the lightning 
is playing round. The horses are galloping 
furiously, apparently uncontrolled by any 
harness. 

If L. G. R. will send me his address, I will 
send him my copy to have a look at. 

J. H. Murray. 

100, Lothian Road, Edinburgh. 


WILDGOOSE (11 8S. ix. 330, 397, 438).— 
John Wildegoos, a member of the Company 
of Carpenters in 1651, is described as an 
‘old Master” in 1664. He lent 4001. to 
the Company prior to the latter date. [Re 

J. C. WHITEBROOK. 
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** CONDAMINE ” (118. ix. 511).—According 
to Joanne’s ‘ Dictionnaire de la France’ 
(vol. ii. Paris, 1892, p. 1044), this term (with 
the variants ‘‘condomine’”’ and “ conta- 
mine’’) comes from the Low Latin word 
** condomina ”’ (7.e., cum domino), and desig- 
nates uncultivated land which has been 
handed over by its owner to some one to 
clear and put in order, the profits being 
shared between the lord and his tenant who 
held by this feudal tenure—in short, the 
well-known “* métayer ”’ system. 

W. A. B. CooLipGe. 

Grindelwald. 

*Condamine ”’ is derived from ‘‘ campus 
domini.”” A relative of mine married a 
gentleman named De la Condamine, a 
descendant of Charles Marie de la Conda- 
mine, and he and others have told me that 
this is the derivation of Condamine. Is it 
possible that one of the Condamines was once 
the property of a religious house? I see in 
a gazetteer of the world that a Condamine 
is a town in Queensland, co. Bulwer, 240 
miles west of Brisbane, and there is a river of 
that name there, a head stream of the River 
Darling. It would be interesting to find 
why that name was given to those Queens- 
land localities. M.A.Oxon. 


CROMWELL’S ILLEGITIMATE DAUGHTER, 
Mrs. Hartop (11 S. ix. 29, 94, 372, 452, 497). 
—The difficulties raised by the Editor at 
11 S. ix. 452 occurred to me before I made 
my inquiry about the passage in The Wolver- 
hampton Chronicle. If Hartop’s third wife 
really was an illegitimate daughter of the 
pseudo-Protector, she probably was a very 
old woman when he married her, and the 
marriage must have been a fortune-hunter’s 
match. Cash to the extent of 5001. was a 
considerable fortune in the seventeenth 
century: quite enough to live upon. That is 
why I drew attention to the case of Thomas 
Philpot, who in 1654 signed his printed 
petition to Cromwell ‘ your’ son-in-law 
Thomas Philpot,’’ with the intention, I have 
no doubt, of being disagreeable. 

Cromwell’s legitimate children are all well 
known, and this claim of relationship must 
have meant that Philpot had married an 
illegitimate daughter of Cromwell. 

Those who are familiar with the dreadful 
way in which eighteenth- century writers 
often contrive to confuse the most ordinary 
issues will realize that Hartop may very well 
have said that his third wife was a daughter 
of an illegitimate daughter of Cromwell. She 





may really have been Philpot’s child by 
Cromwell's illegitimate daughter. 

Thomas Philpot was ‘“‘ Corrector of the 
Press’ to several very important printers 
up to and after the Restoration. I gave 
an outline biography of him in the chapter 
on the ‘ Beginnings of Journalism’ in vol. vil. 
of ‘The Cambridge History of English 
Literature,’ with a reference note to my 
authorities. 

The proper line of inquiry would be, in the 
first instance, to find out the entries of 
Jonathan MHartop’s marriages. Probably 
the earliest of these took place in London. 
After the Restoration Thomas Philpot was 
described as of ‘“‘ Snow Hill,’’ London. He 
was M.A. of Cambridge, and had also been a 
schoolmaster in Kent, which is why I added 
a caution against confusing him with the 
Thomas Philpot or Philipot of the ‘ D.N.B..,’ 
who was a Kentish man. 

J. B. WILLIAMs. 


A “ TRAWN CHAER” (11 S. ix. 488).— 
Thrown chairs, 7.e., chairs constructed of 
turned or twisted bars, were in fairly common 
use to the end of the sixteenth century. The 
original sense of the O.E. word thrawen, to 
twist, is retained by potters. In an inven- 
tory of “‘ the howshold stuffe at Browsholme,’” 
dated 28 Dec., 1591, ‘Sin the schole cham- 
ber,” appears, ‘‘ Item, one wiker chayre and 
a thrawen chayre—viijs.”” The “ thrawen 
chayre’’ is still here. 

I understand that a good specimen has 
been recently added to the collection at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

JOHN PARKER. 

Browsholme Hall, near Clitheroe. 


A “thrown chair,” ¢.e., one turned in @ 
lathe. See ‘ N.E.D.’ under ‘ Thrown.’ ‘ 

Durham. J.T. F. 

Moore oF WINSTER (11 S. ix. 490).— 
The late Mr. T. N. Ince contributed a number 
of pedigrees to The Reliquary, but I fear the 
one Mr. SEROCOLD names is not among them. 
If, however, he has not referred to this 
excellent journal, the following information 
may be useful to him. On p. 45 of vol. iv. 
is a copy of the will of Thomas Eyre of 
Rowtor, dated 2 Sept., 1717. By this will 
the testator appoints his “trusty & well 
beloved Friend Robert Moore ye elder of 
Winster”’ one of his trustees. On p. 224 
of vol. vi. is a list of baptisms, marriages, 
and burials of persons of the name of Smedley 
extracted from the registers of Melbourne, 
co. Derby. These commence in 1655, and 
end 1808. CHARLES DRuRY. 
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MILITARY Macuines (11 S. ix. 430, 471). 
—I am extremely obliged to your corre- 
spondent for his kind help, but my query 
still remains unanswered as to particulars of 
penthouses and galleries in John Gray’s 
time (1731). As they were classed with 
mantlets and blinds, and like these were 
said to be similar to musculus, pluteus, 
testudo, and vinea, they were evidently of a 
movable kind. As an old sapper and 
miner, I am fully acquainted with every- 
thing connected with modern immovable 
galleries and huts put up for an army. 

Since sending in my query I have found 
descriptions and drawings of mantlets and 
blinds in ‘The Military Engineer, com- 
posed by M. Le Blond, 2 vols., an English 
translation of which appeared in 1759, 
hence very near to John Gray’s time. More 
modern Military Dictionaries, such as Major 
James's (4th ed., 1876), give an explanation 
of penthouses and galleries, but these are 
fixtures. L. L. K 


DEVICE ON Encaustic Tinss (11 S. ix. 
509).— 

‘Encaustic Tiles 
Launceston Priory.’—Arch. 
Series, v. 138. 

‘Flooring and Mural Tiles.—Hulme’s ‘ Birth 
of Ornament,’ 1893. 

‘Manufacture of Tiles..—Art Journal, 1895. 

‘Pavements of Figured Tiles. —‘‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine Library ”’ (* Ecclesiology ’), 1894. 

Greenfield (B. W.), ‘ Encaustic Tiles of Middle 
Ages, especially South Hampshire,’ 1892. 

Henniker (J. H. M.), ‘Two Letters on the 
Origin...... of Norman Tiles,’ 1794. 

Shaw (H.), ‘Specimens of Tile Pavements,’ 
ovdS. 

The last three books are in the London 
Library. Won. H. PEEt. 


INFORMATION 


and Recent Discoveries at 
Cambrensis, Fifth 


BIOGRAPHICAL WANTED 


(11 8. ix. 488)—(4) ? Ralph Carr, s. of 
Ralph of Whickham, co. Durham, arm. 
Christ Church, matric. 12 May, 1785, aged 


17, B.A. 1789; Merton Coll., M.A. 1792; 
of Stannington, Northumberland, and Bar- 
rowpoint Hill, Middlesex ;_ barrister-at-law, 
Middle Temple, 1796; died 5 March, 1837, 
aged 67. A. R. BAyLery. 


JoHN CurRWwoop (11 S. ix. 430, 498).— 
Some interesting personal impressions of 
this learned counsel are to be found in the 
late Serjeant Robinson’s ‘ Bench and Bar.’ 
Curwood at one time shared with Mr. 
Adolphus the bulk of the most lucrative 
business at the Old Bailey, but some time 
before he relinquished practice he had been 
to a great extent ousted by younger men. 
According to Serjeant Robinson, he was 





blest with a very extravagant wife, and was 
the defendant, under an assumed name, in 
the case of Seaton v. Benedict, which estab- 
lished the non-liability of a husband for 
debts contracted by a wife who is properly 
supplied with necessaries by her husband. 

LEronarRD J. Hopson. 

Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


ALEXANDER SMITH’S ‘ DREAMTHORP’” 
(11 S. ix. 450, 493).—Mr. F. A. CAVENAGH’S 
first quotation comes from the well-known 
English folk-song ‘The Beggar.’ This may 
be found in Mr. Cecil Sharp’s ‘ Folk-Songs 
from Somerset,’ pt. iv., where the first 
verse and the chorus go thus :— 

I’d just as soon be a beggar as a king, 

And the reason I'll tell you for why ; 

A king cannot swagger, nor drink like a beggar, 

Nor be half so happy as I. 

Let the back and the sides go bare, my boys, 
Let the hands and the feet gang cold ; 
But give to the belly, boys, beer enough, 
Whether it be new or old. 
Mr. Sharp has a long note on the song. The 
chorus is almost the same as that of “I 
cannot eat but little meat.” 
Toto A. WILLIAMS. 


VOLTAIRE ON THE JEWISH PEOPLE (11 8 
ix. 49, 298).—I find that the words quoted 
by me at the first reference occur in a letter 
written by Voltaire at Ferney on 12 Sept., 
1761, to M. de Burigny, who had sent him 
a book on Bossuet (‘ Lettres Choisies de 


Voltaire,’ tome troisiéme, p. 36, Paris, 
1792). HertHa HaMILTon’s apposite extract 


from ‘ Le Pyrrhonisme de l’Histoire ’ shows 
that the author still retained, when compos- 
ing a serious work, the opinion he had 
hastily expressed in a letter. 

Joun T. Curry. 


CENTENARY OF THE CIGAR (11 8. ix. 89, 
235, 454).—Godsmark, tobacconist, Mickle- 
gate, York, still holds out the bait of ‘*‘ Se- 
gars’? upon his sign. The spelling of the 
word cigar was not fixed until the Victorian 
Age. Segar and seegar seemed to John Bull's 
ear in the eighteenth century to be the 
best phonetic rendering of cigarro. Spelling 
reformers may, perhaps, revert to that 
opinion. St. SwITHrn. 


REGISTER OF MARRIAGES OF ROMAN 
CATHOLICS BEFORE 1837 (11 8S. ix. 469).— 
The record of the marriage of two French 
émigrés in 1795 might very possibly be 
found at the old Sardinian Chapel, the 
Registers of which are now, I believe, at 
St. Anselm and St. Cecilia’s Church, Kings- 
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way, or at St. Patrick’s, Soho, where, I 
think, the Registers date back beyond 1795. 
The Registers of the Bavarian Chapel, now 
the Church of the Assumption, Warwick 
Street, go back to 1797, so it would be 
worth examining them. 
FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 
Unthank Road, Norwich. 


WittiAM Baker (11 S. ix. 369), THomas 

CRANE (10 8. vi. 189), and Robert Watton 
were each of them admitted twice to a 
Fellowship at Winchester College. Baker 
was admitted first on 16 Feb., 1537/8, and 
must have resigned before 1 Oct., 1543, when 
he was admitted again in succession to 
William Sparkman. He resigned again be- 
fore 6 July, 1549, when Crane came in as 
his suecessor. That was Crane’s second ad- 
mission, for he had been admitted previously 
on 19 Nov., 1548,0n the death of Elisha 
Warham, but had resigned before 8 March, 
1548/9, when Mathew Cole succeeded him. 
Robert Watton was first admitted on 26 July, 
1561, when a vacancy had arisen 
“ner deprivationem domini Thome Crane recu- 
santis subscribere quibusdam articulis in visi- 
tatione Episcopi Winton. exhibitis.”’ 
In the December of the same year Watton 
resigned on the 19th, but he was readmitted 
two days later as successor to William 
Adkins, who had died on the 18th. On the 
24th John Taylor was admitted to the 
Fellowship which Watton had vacated on 
the 19th. 

The above facts come mainly from 
the College Register called ‘“O,’ which 
contains the notarial acts relating to the 
swearing-in of the Fellows. This little- 
known Register is marred by some unfortu- 
nate gaps and omissions; but, even so, it 
gives much information not to be found in the 
Register ‘of Fellows, which is more often 
consulted, and which occurs in the book 
called ‘ Liber Albus.’ 

William Sparkman, who is mentioned 
above, is not in the list of Fellows which 
Kirby printed in his ‘ Winchester Scholars,’ 
and,so far as the two Registers referred to 
above are concerned, I can find nothing 
about him beyond the fact that he ceased to 
be Fellow (cause not disclosed) in 1543 
(Reg. O). It appears, however, from the 
Bursars’ Account Roll of 1539-40, under 
““Stipendia sociorum,” that he was ad- 
mitted Fellow on John Chubbe’s death in 
1540. Tshould be glad to learn what became 
of Sparkman after 1543. 

Another Fellow who is not in Kirby’s list, 
though in both the Registers, is Walter 





Colmere, M.A., of Marshwood Vale, Dorset. 
He was admitted together with John Scott 
on 2 Sept., 1554 (when there were vacancies 
due to resignations by Nicholas Smith and 
James Bayley), and he resigned before 
31 Aug., 1558, when John Dolber succeeded 
him. He is presumably identical with the 
Walter Colmer who graduated M.A. at 
Oxford in March, 1541/2 (see Foster, and also 
Boase); but the record apparently does 
not name the Oxford College to which he 
belonged. Is anything known of him after 
1558 ? 

The troubles which arose at Winchester in 
1559, upon the passing of the Act of Uni- 
formity, have already been noticed in these 
columns (10 8. ii. 45, 115). So far as I can 
ascertain from the College records, Crane 
was the only Fellow who actually suffered 
deprivation for recusancy. 

A later Thomas Crane, who became a 
Winchester Scholar under the election of 1608, 
is sadly lost in Kirby’s book, because he is 
there miscalled ‘‘ Thomas Evans ” — Dy 


LETHE: PLAIN oR RIVER ? (11S. ix. 326.) 
—Your correspondent Mr. F. W. ORDE 
WarpD may, perhaps. be surprised to learn 
that Lethe Plain, AjOns zediov, is, and 
was, perfectly well so understood by scholars 
even in the Middle Ages. The fact that 
well-read Grecians among Roman _ poets, 
such as Vergil, Tibullus, or Horace, mis- 
understanding mythology, made errors is 
surely not astounding—any more than 
Shakespeare speaking of clocks in his 
plays of ‘ Julius Cesar’ and ‘ Coriolanus.’ 
Vergil’s 





Omnia uel medium fiant mare 
for Theocritus’s 

wavra 8° évaddra. yévouvTo 
is known to boys of much less attainment 
than Macaulay’s schoolboy. 

Your correspondent might consult the 
Ravenna Scholia to Aristophanes’s ‘ Frogs ’ 
(B.c. 405), 1. 166 (188) Dindorf’s edition :— 
«Tis eis | 7d AjOns wediov 5” xwpiov év Aidov 
Aidvupds pyc, a place or district in (the 
realm of) Hades. 

We cannot afford to neglect works such as 
Stephanus or Tzetzes or Du Cange; but 
Liddell and Scott have not made error as 
to Lethe, even in 1869, as the Editor has 
pointed out. 

The date of Plato’s ‘ Politeia ’ compared 
with the ‘Frogs’ would hardly solve the 
question. Your correspondent may _ re- 
member that the Greeks were heirs to a 
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mythology which had its roots in many 
lands. As to Plato’s River ‘‘ Ameles,” I 
should like to hear of the most recent recen- 
sion of the Plato ‘ Republic’ MSS. 

It must be remembered that Plato went 
to Egypt, and I should not be surprised to 
find evidence that the River Ameles hid 
some such term as Amenti or Amentes, the 
Egyptian name for the Western Land, the 
bourne of the dead. 

Further, I should incline to see a joke in 
70 \7@ns .rediov, the plain of the River 
Lethe, whereon only dead men can walk— 
¢.e., water. I should not reject a theory that 
Lethe river is sound mythology after all. 

My old friend and master the late C. J. 
Cornish when at St. Paul’s was always in 
the habit of writing on the papers of boys 
whose Latin verse he was correcting Ovid’s 
line from the *‘ Metamorphoses ’ :— 

Rivus aque Lethes crepitantibus unda lapillis. 
He and that line live in my memory together. 
Perth, W.A. CrecIL OWEN. 

{Readers of Ovid will remember that the text 
actually has 
Rivus aque Lethes, per quem cum murmure labens 
Invitat somnos crepitantibus unda lapillis.] 


‘“* RAGTIME ”* (11 S. ix. 488).—In American 
slang to “rag” a melody is to syncopate a 
normally regular tune. ‘* Ragtime ” may be 
said to be a strongly syncopated melody 
superimposed on a strictly regular accom- 
pan, ment, and it is the combination of these 
two rhythms that gives it its character. <A 
very exhaustive disquisition on ‘‘ ragtime ” 
music, which has been popular in America 
for over twenty-five years, was printed in 
The Times of 8 Feb., 1913. 

WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


[Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE also thanked for reply.] 


Heart-BuriAy (11 S. viii. 289, 336, 352, 
391, 432, 493; ix. 38, 92, 234, 275, 375, 
398, 473)—In the Archives Nationales, 
Paris, are certificates for the heart-burials 
of Henrietta Maria (1669), James II. (1701), 
Marie d’Este (1718), and Marie Louise, 
daughter of James IT. (1712). These burials 
took place at the Couvent de la Visitation 
at Chaillot. Henrietta Maria’s body is 
buried in the church of the Hépital du Val- 
de-Grace. This was founded as a Bene- 
dictine monastery by Anne of Austria, and 
was converted by Napoleon I. into a mili- 
tary hospital. James IT.’s body was buried 
in the Church of St. Germain-en-Laye, 
where he died. 

The Couvent de la Visitation was founded 
at Chaillot by Henrietta Maria. Marie 





d’Este supported it, and there is at the 
Archives a most interesting correspondence 
between her and the Mother Superior. 
But I do not know the site of the Couvent. 
The only “Chaillot”? with which I am 
acquainted is a district lying between the 
Etoile and the Seine, and the only convent 
of which I could find traces was in Rue 
Christophe Colomb. That convent was 
formerly called Notre Dame de Sagesse, 
and the building is now used for an “ école 
paroissiale.”” Can some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
tell me more about this convent ? 

Extracts from certificates :— 

(a) Henrietta Maria...... “nous a été remise le 
cceur et les entrailles de la reine d’Angleterre, par 
lordre du roi et de Monsieur.” 

(b) James II.—‘“‘ Je, sous-signé Maitre des céré- 
monies de France, certifie que le coeur de trés-haut, 
trés-puissant, et trés - excellent Prince Jacques 
secoud Roy de la grande Bretagne decedé a St. 
Germain-en-Laye le 16 du présent mois de Septem- 
bre, ayant esti miz dans une boéte de plomb ren- 
fermée danz une autre boéte de vermeil doré, j’ay 
eu ordre du Roy dele faire transporter au couvent 
des Religieusenx de S® Marie 4 Chaillot, suivant 
le désir du Roy d’Angleterre défunt et de la 
Reyne d’Angleterre son Epouse, que la nuit 
du 17 au 18 dud. mois il a esti remiz par un des 
Aumoniers de sa Majesté Britannique entre les 
mains de la Superieure du d. Couvent, en presence 
de M. le Duc de Barwik, des principaux officiers du 
Roi et de moy,”’ &c. 

E. M. F. 


Dr GLAMORGAN (11 8S. vill. 468; ix. 153, 
476).—Respecting the pedigree of this 
family, I should like to draw the attention 
of those interested to two books which, I 
think, throw some further light upon it. 
The first is ‘ Historical Notes on Parts 
of South Somerset,’ by the late John 
Batten, F.S.A., 1894, where, in the early 
history of Brympton, there is a good deal 
about the De Lisle and Glamorgan families. 
The second book is a recent privately printed 
history of the Baildon family by W. 
Paley Baildon, F.S.A., in which the con- 
nexions of the Lisle, Stopham, and Gla- 
morgan families are very ably treated. 
Should Mr. WarrexEeAD or AP THOMAS not 
have access to these works, I shall be happy 
to lend them. E. A. Fry. 

227, Strand, W.C. 


CLack SURNAME (l1] S8. ix. 428, 494).— 
On the very day on which the reply 
appeared I found at the Record Office (W.O. 
13: 4166), among the Peterhead volunteers 
of 1803, one ‘‘ George Clackie.” The Scots 
word “ clake ”’ means a gossip. 

J. M. BuLiocu. 

123, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
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“THE ETHICS OF THE DusT’ (11S. ix. 289, 
336).—4. When Ruskin referred to Richter’s 
‘lovely illustrations of the Lord’s Prayer,” 
he probably had in mind the German artist 
(Adrian) Ludwig Richter, 1803-84, and not 
the painter of English birth, but German 
parentage, Henry James Richter, 1772-1857, 
suggested by your correspondent Mr. 
Howarp S. Pearson. Ludwig Richter 
was probably the most popular German 
illustrator of his day. Among other works 
he illustrated Schiller’s ‘Lied von der 
Glocke,’ Goethe’s ‘ Hermann und Dorothea,’ 
Hebel’s ‘ Alemannische Gedichte,’ the collec- 
tions of fairy-tales by Musius and Bechstein, 
and ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,’ which, by the 
way, has always been a favourite English 
novel with the Germans. His illustrations 
of the Lord’s Prayer — which are indeed 
“lovely "“—appeared for the first time in 
1856; the series consists of nine woodcuts. 
Ludwig's work is typically German, and as 
homely as some of the fairy-tales which he 
has so charmingly illustrated. The sim- 
plicity of his style reminds one of Diirer. I 


may add that his ‘ Lebenserinnerungen 
eines deutschen Malers,’ which appeared 


posthumously, is the most amiable auto- 
biography that it has been my pleasure to 
read. In the city of Dresden a monument 
has been erected in honour of its beloved son. 
C. H. IBersHorr. 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


** MASTER’ AND ‘“‘ GENTLEMAN ”’ DURING 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND 
(11 S. ix. 510).—On further investigation, I 
think, your correspondent will find that 


“*Master’’ was a title of office, and 
“ Gentleman” a title of social rank. The 


case he cites of the overseer of fortifications 
evidently refers to a Quarter Master. A 
similar title of office was that of Master 
at Arms. In the Navy there were such 
titles of office as Quarter Master, Sailing 
Master, &c. In civil life an employer of 
labour of any sort was a *‘ Master.” At the 
old English Universities the title belonged 
especially to those who graduated as 
Masters of Arts, &c. The head of the 
college was “The Master” par excellence. 
So it was with the schools. There was 
one ‘‘Master’’; the other teachers were 
known by another name. In all these 
cases the title was one of office, and it 
belonged to those who held the _ office 
whatever their social origin might have 
been. 

The title of “Gentleman” was different. 
It referred primarily to birth and social 





position. There were certain occupations 
which gave the title to those who followed 
them. The Army, the Navy, and the Law 
were three such occupations. It used to 
be said that a lawyer was a gentleman by 
Act of Parliament. It meant that the 
Legislature looked upon a lawyer as having 
the status of a gentleman, and designated 
him as such in its proceedings, quite irre- 
spective of his birth. 

The great difference seems to be that a 


man can be born a gentleman, but he 
cannot be born a Master. As there is 
no caste system in England, a man by 


his ability or intellectual aptitude has always 
been able to climb into the higher grades ; 
and this process was going on in the seven- 
teenth century just as it is going on now. 

| ra 


Duke or Sussex: Morcanatic Mar- 
RIAGES (11 S. ix. 470, 518).—The tradition 
in the Dunmore family is that the Duke of 
Sussex was bribed by the payment of his 
debts to repudiate Lady Augusta Murray. 
The very dissimilar treatment of Lady 
Cecilia Buggin (nicknamed ‘‘ Duchess of 
Nevertheless) was attributed to Whig 
influence at Court. 

Some authorities hold that Col. D’Este 
had a rightful claim to the throne of Hanover, 
the Royal Marriage Act affecting only the 
succession to the English crown. 

G. W. E. R. 


The Royal Marriage Act was one of 
expediency to safeguard the Royal family, 
and so many of the sons of George III. tried 
to evade it that the King found himself 
forced into a very strict observance of the 
Act, for he saw the danger of complications 
with subjects when his son or sons came to 
the throne. It was also expediency, tem- 
pered by affection, which led Queen Victoria 
to disregard the Act in the case of her uncle,. 
the Duke of Sussex. She knew that he 
would never come to the throne, that no 
children would result from the union, and 
that he had from her babyhood shown more 
thought for her than had all the other uncles 
together. Though Sussex joined his royal 
brothers in their jealousy of Prince Albert, 
he was always the first to give way to Her 
Majesty’s desires. When the trouble about 
the Prince's precedence occurred in the 
House, he was quick to seize the opportunity 
by sending a message to the Queen that he 
desired an important favour, and Her 
Majesty at once guessed that this was in 
connexion with Lady Cecilia Underwood. 
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Whatever the Queen’s first feelings about it 
were, the Duke and Lady Cecilia, with 
whom he had been living for vears, were 
speedily married, and in April of the same 
year the Queen conferred the title of Duchess 
of Inverness upon her uncle’s wife. From 
that time the Duke gave no annoyance to the 
Queen ; even the sight of the young Prince 
sitting in a special chair next the throne at 
the opening of Parliament did not draw a 
word from him, though all his world ex- 
pected a protest. CLARE JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames. 


‘THE TrMEs’: BANANAS (11 S. ix. 503).— 
The statement of The Times as to the early 
importation of bananas to the United States 
does not strike me as quite correct. I was 
born in the summer of 1850 near New York, 
and lived in that city (save when at’ school 
in New Hampshire) till the summer of 1864, 
when I came to Europe. Now I distinctly 
recollect that at some time during those 
fourteen years—probably ist, the late fifties 
or the early sixties—bananas were very 
common in New York, and I used to go to 
market in the early morning with my father 
to buy them for breakfast. “We often did 
this, so that more than ‘a few bunches ”’ 
must have been imported to New York 
long before 1864. W. A. B. CooripcE. 


Loca CHESNEY (11 S. ix. 389, 433, 495).— 
The surname Chesney still occurs in Gallo- 
way, but it isnot common. The only person 
of that name mentioned in ‘The County 
Directory ’ of Scotland is “ James Chesney, 
Kirkmagill, Stoneykirk, Wigtownshire.’’ The 
mention of Stoneykirk reminds one that the 
name has nothing to do with stones. It is 
a dedication to St. Stephen (who, indeed, 
was stoned to death). ‘‘ Steenie,’’ being the 
familiar form of Stephen in Lowland Scots, 
became corrupted into “Staney,’” which 
being misunderstood, it was thought genteel 
to write, as in English, “‘ Stoney.” 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


Stusss’s TRADE PROTECTION AGENCY (11 
8. ix. 510).—Through the courtesy of Stubbs’ 
Mercantile Offices (Stubbs, Ltd.), which is 
the correct title, I am enabled to inform 
Brapstow that Perry’s Trade Protection 
Offices are the oldest of the kind in the world. 
Business was commenced some time towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, and it is 
believed that copies of the Gazette issued by 
this concern, containing notices of insolven- 
cies published prior to 1800, are still in 
existence. W.R. Perry, Ltd., is the present 





style of the agency, which is carried on in 
Bush Lane, Cannon Street. Stubbs’, Ltd., 
was founded in 1836 by the amalgamation 
of several small businesses. 
Crecit CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


Of societies of this kind, one of the largest 
and best known is the London Association 
for the Protection of Trade, whose head- 
offices are at 66, Berners Street, W. Estab- 
lished in 1842, and affiliated with 112 Mutual 
Societies in the United Kingdom, it has a 
membership of nearly 50,000. and is managed 
by an unpaid Commercial Committee, who 
are elected annually by the members. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


NAPOLEON IIT. at CHISLEHURST (11 S. ix. 
509).—Camden Place, Chislehurst, became 
the property of Mr. N. W. J. Strode in 1860. 
The new owner, who had been a friend of 
Louis Napoleon during the latter’s early 
sojourn in England, partially rebuilt and 
greatly improved the house, taking as his 
pattern the best French work of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

After Sedan, Mr. Strode, on hearing that 
England was to be the place of refuge of the 
Imperial family, at once placed the house at 
the disposal of the Empress, and there she 
arrived in December, 1870, Napoleon joining 
her in March, 1871. 

The house dates from the time of Lord 
Chancellor Camden, and the place had early 
associations with the historian William 
Camden. E. Basti Lupton. 

8, Queen Square, Leeds. 


I remember having read in La Lecture 
pour Tous (Hachette & Cie., Paris, Londres), 
within the past eight months, an article on 
Camden House, Chislehurst, in 1871, by 
M. Auguste Fillon, preceptor to the Prince 
Imperial, in which he makes mention of Mr. 
Strode ; but I am writing this severely from 
memory. Epwarp WEST. 


BaAtNES, LALEHAM, LITTLYNGTON, AND 
Sranes (11 S. ix. 508).—According to Lewis, 
‘Topographical Dict. of England,’ 1831, 
Balne is a township of Snaith, which latter 
place is seemingly called the manor. In a 
modern county atlas there is a railway 
station at Balne. 

In the fifteenth century there was a 
manor held by a_ certain man named 
Goldington, called after him, in Lidlington 
or Litlington, Beds. M.A.Oxon. 
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SouTHWARK BrIDGE (11 S. ix. 286).—Mr. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS says at the above reference 
that * the bridge will disappear unregretted 
and unsung.” If your correspondent. will 
look in Mr. J. Ashby-Sterry’s last volume, 
‘The River Rhymer,’ he will find the latter 
condition is assuredly unfulfilled. At p. 230 
he will discover a charming lyrical picture of 
the bridge and its surroundings in its last 
days, as well as ample reference to the 
interesting Dickensian associations con- 
nected with it. I observe, however, that the 
Rhymer makes no allusion to the steamboat 
pier which vears ago was attached to one of 
the buttresses of the bridge. Dumps. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS IN NEWSPAPER OFFICE 
Winpows (11 S. ix. 508).—Following this 
statement of my friend Mr. ALtEck ABRA- 
HAMS, it may be mentioned that, whatever is 
the custom in this country, in Paris the news- 
papers continue to give full reports of news 
in their windows as it arrives. For instance, 
the Matin, a journal of large circulation, 
with offices in a prominent position in the 
French capital, has crowds all day outside, 
reading the many messages displayed, and 
inspecting the pictures also on view of 
topical events and persons. 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 





Orp ErontAns: (7) RicHARD CALVERT 
(11 8. ix. 489). — I should think the Caiverts 
mentioned were connected with the Calverts 
of Albury, Brent Pelham, and Furneaux 
Pelham, Herts. Chauney states that the 
Calverts of Herts were a branch of the 
ancient family of the Calverts of Lancashire. 
Many of the Calverts are buried in Albury 
Church vault. M.A. 


THE GREAT EASTERN, THE FIRST OF THE 
LEVIATHANS (11 S. viii. 506; ix. 55, 116, 
158, 298).—See The Illustrated Times, 1859, 
in which, especially in the July—December 
volume, are many interesting prints and 
much letterpress. 


PALLAVICINI: JANE CROMWELL (11 S. ix. 
270, 314, 375, 435, 511).—At the last refer- 
ence a reply of mine appeared in which I 
said, concerning the epitaph of Horacio 
Pallavicine, “The following is an exact 
copy.’ <As it appears it is not exact. 
This is probably owing to some accident 
or to faulty type. The last two lines of 
the epitaph should read :— 

BEING OF THE AGE OF SIX 
AND THIRTY YEARES. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 

[The type was correctly set, but two or three 
letters were broken during printing. ] 





Hotes on Books. 
LONDON. 


London. By Sir Laurence Gomme. 

Norgate, 7s. 6d. net.) 

London Survivals. By P. H. Ditchfield. (Methuen 

& Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 

Works on London and its surroundings multiply 
apace. Only the other week we reviewed two 
books on Chelsea, and to-day we have these further 
contributions to the history of London. 

Anything written by Sir Laurence Gomme on 
London is sure to receive a hearty welcome. In 
his book on ‘ The Governance of London’ (1907) 
he dealt with a newly discovered aspect of the 
question of origins; in ‘The Making of London,’ 
published in 1912, he attempted to apply the results 
of this study to the evolution of the city ; and in this 
his latest book he deals with a part of the subject 
which is only incidentally touched upon in the two 
previous works, and claims to have discovered the 
great fact of historical continuity—conscious and 
effective continuity—underlying the main issues 
of London life throughout all its changes. As the 
result of his investigations he maintains that ‘* the 
continuity springs from the city-state of Roman 
Londinium, is carried through the hundred years 
of historical silence, is handed on to the London 
of Anglo-Saxon times, proceeds through the great 
period of Plantagenet rule, runs deep down under 
the preponderating mass of Tudor and Stuart 
changes, and comes out in the open when the 
Georgian statesmanship broke away the blocking 
forces.” 

Sir Laurence acknowledges that ‘the con- 
tinuity thus revealed is not unchanging through- 
out the centuries. Each age modifies its form 3 
or rather its form is modified by the different 
which have constantly worked upon 
but he asserts that “the ideal of con- 
tinuity comes from Roman London and from 
Roman Augusta, and it has never lost touch with 
the realities. Each age has possessed the feeling 
for continuity, has expressed itself in terms 
belonging to itself. It is only the terms which 
have been altered....The material was different, 
but the undying ideal was always the same.” 

The author is aware that there will be opposi- 
tion to such a point of view, and an opposition 
not easy to meet, coming as it does from “ the 
schools which have so long been dominated by 
the sweeping generalities of Freeman and his 
followers.’ He says that the story he has to tell 
‘* differs altogether from that hitherto told,” for 
it includes masses of material which have until 
now been ignored. In the present work he has 
but one word to say about “the tradition of 
London’; he could not omit this from his 
evidence, and he could not complete it, for it will 
make a book by itself, and we are glad to know 
that he means to publish it soon. He gives in 
the text of the present work a summary sufficient 
for immediate purposes, expressing a conviction 
that ‘‘ the completed study will satisfy many that 
the position he takes up for London is historically 
sound.” 

The last chapter, ‘'the Greatness that is 
London,’ refers to its magnificent development, 
which has never been at the bidding of outside 
forces, for “its whole history shows it to be a 
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living organism at every stage of its exhausting 
life.’ ‘‘ Neither monarch nor noble has had a 
hand in its making.” Whatever the future may 
bring, London, the author predicts, “‘ will be the 
centre, as she has been the centre all these cen- 
turies, of the new institutions which will come into 
existence. It will not be a small uncared-for 
London, not a London shrinking within its walls, 
and commanding nothing but the fragments of its 
former greatness—the greatness that was London. 
She will be a great London with a territorium 
stretching from the Thames to the sea [we hope 
not], endowed with powers of self-government 
within the empire to which she belongs.”’ 

There are twenty-four illustrations. We much 
wish that the compiling of the Index had been 
more thorough. 


Mr. Ditchfield, in a series of pleasant rambles, 
takes us through the quaint streets of the City, 
and points out the treasures of beauty and 
antiquity that still survive. The wanderings do 
not extend far beyond the demesne of the Cor- 
poration, and most of the illustrations (114 in 
number) by Mr. E. L. Wratten have been 
sketched within the area of the City. The con- 
stant references made in our pages to vanishing 
London show how rapidly old landmarks are 
disappearing, and we are grateful to Mr. Ditchfield 
for these descriptions and sketches of places, 
some of which will in course of time become mere 
matters of history. 

The author begins with a quest for the earliest 
relics to be found of London civilization. He 
does not concern himself about Celtic London, 
but contents himself with searching for Roman 
London, the first object looked for being 
the Roman wall. The survey is begun at 
the Tower, where among the remains of the 
Wardrobe Tower, close to the White Tower, there 
is a portion with some medieval building attached 
to it. This was long concealed by modern brick- 
work, and eventually it was found that the wall 
had continued further south. ‘ From the Tower 
it ran northwards across the moat, through 
Tower Hill (though no signs appear above the 
ground) to Trinity Place, where we see a large 
portion from the level of the street. It has been 
repaired, and a roof has been placed over the top 
to preserve it.” Northwards, a_ considerable 
portion of the wall is to be found in Barber’s 
Bonded Warehouses, Cooper’s Row. Mr. Ditch- 
field was permitted to examine this, which forms 
part of the eastern wall of the great warehouse 
and vaults. ‘Its height here is 35 ft., and we climb 
stairs and descend into cellars, and inspect each 
part of this magnificent stretch of 112 ft.” In the 
basement it is 8 ft. thick, and entirely Roman. 
‘That part which is displayed on the ground and 
upper floors is medizval, and you can see the 
rampart, along which the guard walked, protected 
by a bulwark.” In Crutched Friars, No. 1 has 
been named ‘‘ Roman Wall House,” where a 
perfect piece of the wall was discovered which 
forms the foundation of the neighbouring houses. 
Mr. Ditchfield then traces the wall to the site of 
Christ’s Hospital, where, during the erection of 
the new Post Office, a fine part of the wall was 
discovered beneath the ground. Steps have been 
made to lead to it, so as to facilitate inspection of 
this piece. The wall proceeds southwards, ‘run- 
ning probably through Printing Touse Square 
towards the river.” 





We must leave the author’s readers to ramble 
with him through the pre-Reformation churches, 
the churches built by Wren, the Inns of Court, the 
City Palaces, and the Halls of the Companies, 
and we feel sure that they, like ourselves, will find 
enjoyment in doing so. 


Bannockburn. By John E. Morris. A Centenary 
oe (Cambridge University Press, 5s. 
net. 

WE have great pleasure in recommending this 
monograph alike to historical students and to 
general readers who are interested in medieval 
warfare and in the battle of Bannockburn in par- 
ticular. Dr. Morris has assimilated with some 
eagerness the work done by Mr. Mackenzie in 
elucidating the puzzles presented by the ordi- 
nary accounts of the battle. Not all modern 
experts on the question will agree with him, but 
we must confess that on the all-important question 
of the real site of the battle he seems to us to make 
out an incontrovertible case for the theory which he 
and Mr. Mackenzie hold. This is to the effect that 
the fighting took place not on the upland, but on 
the level Carse, in the tract between the Forth and 
the Bannock—the English, most disastrously for 
them, having the Bannock at their backs. If this 
ground is accepted, the movements of the Scottish 
army — otherwise almost unintelligible as the 
tactics of a master of war—are readily explained, 
and the accounts of the different authorities may 
be harmonized without violence. 

The story of the battle as we learnt it in our 
childhood falls almost to nothing. Edward’s army 
of 100,000 men soon, no doubt, began to seem 
doubtful ; but the awful charge of the heavy-armed 
English horse, and the plunge into the treacherous 
‘*pots,”? covered with earth and hurdles, and fitted 
with wicked stakes, seemed still to survive, as did 
the “‘ multitude that watched afar” which poured 
down on the wearied English at the end of the day 
and completed the rout. Dr. Morris, however, 
assured that the Carse was the battle-field, tells us 
that the “pots” were dug, indeed, but, as things 
turned out, were never used, while the camp- 
followers on Gillies’ Hill must be relegated to the 
region of myth. 

One of the ablest features of the work is the 
handling of the original authorities, and the skilf 
and insight with which each is corrected as to his 
errors, and made to yield his quota of truth. Thus 
we have discrepant accounts of the position of the. 
English archers, said by the Lanercost Chronicler 
and by Trokelowe to have been in the first line, 
and by Baker to have been in the rear. Dr. Morris: 
plausibly conjectures that the main body of them 
was in fact in the rear, but that in the course of the 
battle Edward threw out a skirmishing line of 
archers —a small proportion only of the whole 
number — which drew northwards towards the 
English right, and did some rapid and not ineffec- 
tive shooting into the left flank of Douglas. 

The account of the battle is preceded by a good 
and careful study of the evolution of tactics and the 
composition of armies during the previous reign, 
while the whole monograph points forward to the 
methods employed at Crecy and Poitiers. It is 
curious, in analyzing the levies, to observe how 
unwarlike at one time were the northerners of 
England, and, again. for how long a time it was 
Welshmen, not Englishmen, who could alone be 
counted on to do execution as archers. 
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The illustrations are photographs giving views of 
the tract over which the armies moved, and of the 
supposed field of the battle, and an attentive con- 
sideration of them is well worth while for the 
light it throws on the historical material at our 
command. 


Tue July number of The Burlington Magazine 
eontains further ‘ Notes on Pictures in the 
Royal Collections,’ by Mr. Lionel Cust, these re- 
lating to pictures by Pieter de Hooch. One, ‘ 
Garden Scene,’ now at Windsor Castle, has only 
received notice comparatively recently, owing 
to its seclusion in private apartments.  Illus- 
trations of this and of two others are provided. 
The results of the continued exploration of 
the soil of Persia are recorded in notes on 
early Persian pottery from the excavations at 
Rhages, of which plates are given, and a de- 
tailed description by M. Charles Vignier. Some 
interesting Limoges enamels by an unidentified 
‘master receive comment and _ illustration. The 
-series of ‘ Notes on Italian Medals,’ by Mr. G. F. 
Hill, is continued. Attention is called to some 
‘thirteenth-century portrait-heads of St. Louis and 
his family in the Chateau Vieux, St. Germain, the 
plates of four of these showing work that is full of 
vitality, early in date as itis. There is a full-page 
coloured illustration of a tapestry picture recently 
brought from China by Mr. Larkin of Bond Street, 
-droll and quaint in character, though ee some- 
what slightasawork ofart. Mrs. J. H. Pollen has 
an article on ‘Ancient Linen Garments,’ and Mr. 
Egerton Beck some interesting notes on ‘ Pre- 
latial Crosses in Heraldry and Ornament.’ Four 
sketches of scenes at Tivoli by Turner are_repro- 
duced. with some comments on the points of 
interest in the neighbourhood by Mr. T. Ashby. 
The frontispiece is a reproduction of a Persian 
niiniature of the sixteenth century from the collec- 
ction of M. Léonce Rosenberg. 





BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JULY. 


In his Catalogue No. 340 Mr. Francis Edwards 
has brought together something short of 300 works 
-on Alpine Climbing and Mountaineering generally. 
The earliest work described is Fynes Moryson’s 
‘Itinerary,’ the 1617 folio, offered here for 72. 10s. 
Nearly a century separates this from the book next 
in date, ‘Itinera Alpina Tria, 1702-4,’ by Joh. Jac. 
‘Scheuchzer, a small 4to, published in London, 1708, 
and to be had here for 14s. Of eighteenth-century 
works, the best is Baron de Zurlauban’s ‘ Tableau 
-de la Suisse,’ four folio vols., containing 430 copper- 
late views—unlettered proofs—and published at 
‘aris, 1780-86, 147. Among early nineteenth- 
-century things we noticed as worth mentioning 
Von Humboldt’s ‘ Vues des Cordilléres,’ bound in 
half-morocco, 1810, 9/.; Brockedon’s ‘Illustrations 
of the Passes of the Alps’—one of the 12 copies on 
large paper—in 2 vols., having the plates, of which 
-there are 109, in two states, 1828, 4/.; and Beau- 
mont’s ‘Travels from France to Italy through the 
Lepontine Alps,’ a coloured copy, 1800, 3/. 


Mr. J. MetcaLFE-Morton of Brighton has sent 
us his Catalogue No. 14, which is both various and 
entertaining. One of the best collections here is 
that of works on botany, which includes a number 

-of useful works, and also a set of ‘ Anne Pratt,’ 
complete in six volumes, and an unopened copy, 
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offered for 2/. 10s. 6d. Under the heading 
‘Curious’ we notice a copy of Defoe’s ‘Colonel 
Jacque,’ the second edition, published in the same 
= as the first (1723), 1. 5s.; and under ‘Early 

rinting’ there is an interesting little sixteenth- 
century production from Rome, 24 pp., roughly 
bound in contemporary parchment, and bearing 
marginal notes in ink here and there, containing 
a treatise on calligraphy and letter-writing, 1543, 
31. ‘Freemasonry’ covers nearly 130 items in the 
catalogue, and not a few are worth considera- 
tion. We noted the Masonic print by Gillray 
(192 in. by 174 in.), in which Count Cagliostro is the 
principal figure, mentioned in Trowbridge’s book 
on that hero, 1786, 4/.; and also a ‘ Recueil de 
Chansons,’ dated ‘* Jerusalem 1765, and Philadelphie 
1773,” and offered for 3/. 7s. 6d., which has bound 
up with it a work on Female Masonry, both of 
them belonging to the circle, if not to the pen, of 
Cagliostro. Under ‘Old Plays’ and ‘Old Poetry’ 
are some good first editions; and _ two interesting 
volumes with which we may conclude this notice 
are a copy of the first issue of the sixth edition of 
Frederick Locker’s ‘ London Lyrics,’ which, it may 
be remembered, includes half a score or so ot 
poems here published for the first time, 1822, 
Lo o and a first edition of ‘Eothen,’ 1844, 


Messrs. PropstTHatin & Co.’s Catalogue of Indian 
Literature, Art, and Religion (No. 28) is certainly 
worth an Oriental student's looking through. 
There are useful collections of Sanskrit and Pali 
texts and translations, as well as some examples 
in like kind of divers Indian dialects, and a number 
of Grammars and Dictionaries. Books on the 
Jains and Parsis, on Folk-lore, Yoga and Vedanta, 
Numismatics, and Music also include several good 
items, among the last being six works by S. M. 
Tagore. The most important item in the list of 
Journals and Transactions is a complete set, 
from Vol. I. to Vol. LXXIII., of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1832-1904), for which 

251. is asked. Under Artand Archeology we 
noticed the Reports of the Archzxological —— of 
India, 1871-87, done by Major-General Cunningham 
and Messrs. Beglar and Carlleyle, complete in 
24 vols., including a General Index, 20/. There are 
also Fergusson’s ‘Tree and Serpent Worship,’ 
second edition, 1873, 12/. 12s.; Moor’s ‘Hindu 
Pantheon,’ 1864 edition, 2/. 10s.; and Dubois’s 
‘Description des Castes Indiennes,’ in a MS. of 
1,019 pages, bound in calf, and thought to be the 
author’s original copy from which the English 
translation was made, 101. 10s. A copy of this last 
(1817) is also offered here at 18s. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


E. L. H. T.—See ante, p. 26. Forwarded. 
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